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THE STATE of STATE U.S. HISTORY STANDARDS 2011 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study is the Thomas B. Fordham Institute’s first review of the quality of state U.S. history standards 
since 2003. Key findings include: 

■ A majority of states’ standards are mediocre-to-awful. The average grade across all states is barely 
a D. In twenty-eight jurisdictions — a majority of states — the history standards earn Ds or below. 
Eighteen earn Fs. 

■ Just one state — South Carolina — has standards strong enough to earn a straight A. 

■ Six other states — Alabama, California, Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, and the District of Co- 
lumbia — earn A-minuses, and three more received grades in the B range. Still, this means just ten 
states — or about one in five — get honors marks. 

The study also reviewed the framework for the National Assessment of Educational Progress’s (NAEP) U.S 
history examination and found it deserving of an A-minus. Thus, there are several national models — from 
the strongest state standards to the NAEP — that lagging states could and should emulate going forward. 



TABLE E5- 7 . 207 7 GRADES FOR U.S. HISTORY STANDARDS 
Ranked from best to worst 



State 


2011 Grade 


South Carolina 


A 


Alabama 


A- 


California 


A- 


District of Columbia 


A- 


Indiana 


A- 


Massachusetts 


A- 


NAEP 


A- 


New York 


A- 


Oklahoma 


B+ 


Georgia 


B 


Michigan 


B 


Arizona 


C 


Florida 


C 


Hawaii 


C 


Kansas 


C 


Louisiana 


C 


Maryland 


C 



Minnesota 


C 


Nebraska 


C 


New Jersey 


c 


Tennessee 


c 


Utah 


c 


Virginia 


c 


Arkansas 


D 


Illinois 


D 


Kentucky 


D 


National Average 


D 


Nevada 
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New Mexico 


D 


Ohio 


D 


South Dakota 


D 


Texas 


D 


Washington 
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West Virginia 


D 


Alaska 


F 



Colorado 
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Delaware 
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Idaho 
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Iowa 




Maine 
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Mississippi 
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Missouri 
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Montana 
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New Hampshire 
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North Carolina 


F 


North Dakota 


F 


Oregon 




Pennsylvania 


F 


Vermont 


F 


Wisconsin 


F 


Wyoming 


F 


Rhode Island 


N/A 
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FOREWORD 



» CHESTER E. FINN, JR. and KATHLEEN PORTER-MAGEE 

“How unpardonable it would be for us,” the eminent historian David McCullough declared at Hillsdale 
College in 2005, “with all that we have been given, all the advantages we have, all the continuing opportunities 
we have to enhance and increase our love of learning — to turn out blockheads or to raise blockheads.” 1 

Unpardonable or not, we have mounting evidence that American education is doing just that — creating a 
generation of students who don’t understand or value our own nation’s history. Dunderheads if not truly 
blockheads, one might well conclude, at least in this domain. 

On the 2006 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), for example, not even half of twelfth 
graders made it to NAEP’s basic level in U.S. history — and barely 13 percent were proficient. What does that 
really mean? Here’s one illustration: When asked to “identify a significant factor that led to United States 
involvement in the Korean War” and “explain why this factor was significant,” only one high school senior in 
seven was able to supply a satisfactory answer, such as America’s efforts to curb the spread of communism 
after World War II. 

Though scores in 2006 were up a bit from earlier rounds, the overall results were still appalling. (NAEP 
tested U.S. history again in 2010; these scores will be made public in a few months.) 

Why is this? What causes this alarming vacuum of basic historical knowledge? There are multiple 
explanations, of course, but the most significant is that few states and school systems take U.S. history 
seriously. So why should students? 

Yes, every state requires students to study American history in some form — often in the traditional 
junior-year U.S. history course — and every state except Rhode Island has mandated at least rudimentary 
standards for this subject. Yet few hold their schools accountable for teaching the standards or their students 
accountable for learning the content. In fact, it appears that only thirteen states include any history or social 
studies as part of a high school exit exam and just eight assess (or will soon assess) social studies or history 
at both the elementary and high school levels. 2 This under-emphasis on history in K-12 is compounded by the 
fact that universities seldom require prowess in history as a condition of entrance and almost never make it 
a graduation requirement of their own. 

Since learning history doesn’t really count, schools devote less and less instructional time to it. One analysis, 3 
based on federal data, suggests that elementary schools spend a paltry 7.6 percent of their total instructional 
time on social studies, of which history is only one part — and often a distressingly small part. 4 The evidence 



1 Bruce Cole, “The Danger of Historical Amnesia: A Conversation with David McCullough,” Humanities, 23 (2002). 

2 These findings were derived from two sources: First, from the Center for Education Progress’s State High School Tests: Exit Exams 
and Other Assessments, which was published in December 2010. In addition, Fordham staff conducted a search of each state department 
of education’s assessment practices in December 2010. 

3 Beth A. Morton and Ben Dalton, Changes in Instructional Hours in Four Subjects fay Public School Teachers (Washington, D.C.: 

National Center for Education Statistics, May 2007) http://nces.ed. gov/pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2007305. 

4 By contrast, English language arts (ELA) consume almost 36 percent of elementary school instructional time. Given the strong 
link between content knowledge and reading comprehension that has been found by scholars like E.D. Hirsch, the irony is that 
spending more time on subjects like history would likely do more for student reading achievement than continuing to add hours of ELA 
instruction to the day. 
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